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SYSTEMS, 



DEMANDS FOR GREATER COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT IN AND LOCAL 
CONTROL CF PUBLIC SCH<:C*LS ARE BECOMING INCREASING!. Y 
INSISTENT. IN SEVERAL OF NEW YO»RK CITY'S SCIOCH- DISTRICTS 
LOCAL BC'ARDS HAVE TAKEN THE INITIATIVE TO» HEIGHTEN THEIR 
EFFECTIVENESS AND POWERS, BUT THE'*' AND 0»THERS DISAGREE ABOHJT 
DEFINITICW OF DECENTRALIZATICW AND WAYS TC» IMPLEMENT IT. AN 
EFFECTIVE FLAN MUST CLARIFY (1) SELECT IC-N PROCEDURES FOiR 
LOCAL SCH<X>L B«DARDS, (2) WAYS TO» AFFO'INT THE LCOAL 
SUPERINTENDENT, (3) BUDGET OUESTIONS, (4) DEPLOYMENT OF 
PERSONNEL, AND (5) SCHOOL DISTRICT B.:.UNDARIES. WIDESPREAD 
CCiMMUNITY REFRESENTATICW OW local B<:'ARDS is one way tc» have 
LOCAL LOYALTY AND PROBLEMS BETTER REFLECTED IN THE SCHOCCS. A 
TYPICAL 11 -MEMBER GROKJF MIGHT INCLUDE FIVE PARENTS, TWO 
TEACHERS, THREE COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION REPRESENTATI VEsi^ AND 
C»NE ELECTED LOCAL OFFICIAL. THE DISTRICT SUPERINTENDENT 
SHOULD BE CHOSEN BY THE CRITERIA OF LOCAL SELECTION, FOCUS «::F 
HIS LOYALTIES, ACCOUNTABILITY AND ABILITY TO BEVELOF 
COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT. LUMP SUM AFFROFRIATIONS WC*ULD AID 
LOCAL PLANNING FO»R BUDGET ALLOCATIONS AND L»XAL CONTRX OVER 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF STAFF. SUCH BUDGET CONTROL IS THE SINGLE 
HOST IMF*ORTANT WAY TO RESPOND TO* CONMUNITY INTEREST AND TO 
ENCOURAGE INNOVATION AND PROVIDE FLEX'IBILITY. PRACTICAL 
DECENTRALIZED B*:«UNDARIES MIGHT BE DERIVED FROM EDUCATIONAL 
PARKS, STRENGTHENING THE PRESENT 31 SCHOX DISTRICTS OR 
REORGANIZING THEM INTO 15 NEW AREAS, OR FROM CREATING FIVE 
NEW BCFOiUGH-WIDE DIVISIONS. THIS ARTICLE WAS PUBLISHED IN 
"THE URBAN REVIEW," VOLUME 2, FEBRUARY 1967. (NH) 
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I Problems of School Decentralization In New York City 

by Marilyn Gittell 



Behind much of the public clamor over education in the cities lies the belief 
of many people that governmental services — including the school system — 
have failed to be responsive to the needs and feelings of their clienteles. Since 
well before the outbreak of trouble at I.S. 201, The Urban Review has been 
publishing essays and proposals that address themselves to the question of 
how these services may be made more sensitive to the often confused hut very 
real desires of the people served. The following is another exploration of this 
issue. 

In almost every area of government the need for greater community involve- 
ment has been recognized. The Economic Opportunity Act provided for direct 
participation of the poor in community programs. Title III of the Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Education Act of 1965 reflects the federal government’s 
concern with local community group participation in developing education 
programs. In New Yo"k City, local housing and planning councils, park com- 
mittees, and police-community boards have been established within the last 
several years. And cuirently the mayor has been pressing, though in vain, 
for the development of local city halls.^ The organization of local community 
agencies suggests a dissatisfaction with highly centralized city bureaucracies 
which do not provide the kinds of services and responses to local needs that 
should be forthcoming. The Housing and. Development administrator in the 
city recognized the problem when, in explaining his decentralization of urban 
renewal, he stated, “It’s about time we faced up to the fact that we cannot make 
all the decisions at City Hall.^ 

No more than any other big city agency has the public school system escaped 
this demand for decentralization through increased local control. Indeed, 
the demand — and the resistance — have been greater in this area than any 
other. 

In New York City, the pressure built up by this development has been mani- 
fest in several well-publicized incidents. It is evident in the creation of a 
“people’s board of education” — a symbolic act by a segment of the ghetto 
community that wants to have the legal board more representative of its 
interests. The I.S. 201 incident was a result of direct action by part of a com- 
munity to secure the right to select the principal. Local school boards in 
Manhattan have been meeting to consider how to strengthen their positions. 
Several local school board members in Manhattan have resigned to drama- 
tize their ineffectiveness as community school policymakers under the present 
structure. In Brooklyn, an unofficial local board was created out of dis- 
satisfaction with the character and programs of the officially designated 
local board. The unofficial board is in the process of developing a com- 
munity-oriented school program with Brooklyn College. P.S. 125-36 in Harlem 
is also working toward a highly developed community apparatus to run the 
new combined school. The superintendent and superintendents before him 
have reiterated the need for decentralization, their plans usually entailing 
the expansion of the powers of the district superintendents. Christopher Jencks 
talks of encouraging competition between schools through flexible local pro- 
gramming.® The U.F.T. in commenting on the 1967-68 school budget noted 
that no provision had been made for decentralization and, therefore, that the 
most fundamental school issue had been ignored.^ The acceptance of the 
principles of decentralization and local control were also recommended in 
the report of the Temporary Commission on City Finances. ® Mayor Lindsay’s 
Task Force on Education called for experimental community-school projects 
under the aegis of the Human Resources Administration. Commissioner Allen 
applauded a proposal by Joe L. Rempson in The Urban Review that called for 
community election of local school boards to encourage local control and par- 
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ticipation.® The Ford Foundation has been interested in ex 
community control in selected areas in the city in cooperatic 
of Education lUul other gioups. 

Ail of these efforts differ in their approach, and more fun 
comprehensiveness of their plans. There are those who wa 
decentralization to be achieved within the present structure 
the position of the district superintendent. Those who curr 
within the existing structure, the board, its staff, the U.F 
the United Parents Association fall into this category. 

The Public Education Association in its recent recomra 
centralization indicated a stronger commitment to r^^structi 
Their proposal called for local selection of the district suj 
principals and increased local control ov’er budgeting and c 

There are others w’ho woidd like to expei iment with lo 
lected areas of the city. Their position can l>e explained vi 
cession to the mounting pressure from the local community 
nition of the failures in the present structure, and probably ai 
to test some of the suggested plans. The mayor’s Task Fo 
Foundation and perhaps some within the school system are 
effort. In addition, several local community groups would bt 
in the operation of their local schools without revising the 
structure. 

Finally, there are many and various people who feel that m 
can only be achieved by a complete reorganization of the ! 
frustrated by experimentation that is never applied to the 
that, in any case is never followed through. 

These different definitions of the concept of decentralizi 
propriate to identify the basic elements for which any effec 
tion effort must plan in detail: (I) the procedure for sele< 
board; (2) the method of appointment of the local superinter 
trol of the budget plan; (4) the determination of the deployn 
and (5) the setting of boundaries for local districts. In the i 
cussion, it should become clear that there can be no effective 
without a much larger measure of local control of the educa 



1. S«l«ction of tho Local Board 

In New York City members of the 31 local school boards 
the Board of Education on the basis of recommendations 
selection panels. Recommendations for appointment aro 
made by city-wide organizations. 

The local boards do not participate in the determination 
Generally, they act as community buffers, holding hearin; 
narrow local issues. They have no authority to resolve loca 
boards view themselves as preservers of local interests, pai 
gard to integration policy. Officially, the boards rarely act as 
are more prone to voice personal views on issues. Certainly 
the information or facilities, much less the authority, to follon 
ters of general educational policy. 

The Board of Education has been reluctant to delegaU 
boards for fear that they would encroach upon its authorii 
intendents are also hesitant to enhance the position of the lo« 
they might interfere with local .school administration. Ne 
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ticipation.® The lord foundation has been interested in experimenting with 
community control in selected areas in the city in cooperation with the Board 
of Education and other groups. 

All o these efforts differ in their approach, and more fundamentally in the 
comprehensiveness of their plans. There are those who ivant a minimum of 
decentralization to be achiev'ed within the present structure by strengthening 
the position of the district superintendent. Those who currently hold power 
within the existing structure, the board, its staff, the U.F.T., and perhaps 
the United Parents Association fall into this category. 

The Public Education Association in it.s recent recommendation on de- 
centralization indicated a stronger commitment to re.structuring the .system. 
Their proposal called for local .selection of the di.strict superintendent and 
principals and increa.sed local control over budgeting and curriculum. 

There are others who would like to experiment with local control i ' se- 
lected areas of the city. Their position can be explained variously as a con- 
cession to the mounting pre.ssure from the local community people, as recog- 
nition of the failures in the present structure, and probably as a genuine desire 
to test some of the suggested plans. The mayor’s Task Force and the Ford 
foundation and perhaps some within the school system are encouraging this 
effort. In addition, .several local community groups would be satisfied to share 

in the operation of their local schools without revising the total city school 
structure. 

Finally, there are many and various people who feel that meaningful change 
can only be achieved by a complete reorganization of the system. They are 
frustrated by experimentation that is never applied to the total system and 
that, in any case is never followed through. 

The.se different definitions of the concept of decentralization make it ap- 
propriate to identify the basic elements for which any effective decentraliza- 
tion effort must plan in detail: (I) the procedure for selection of the local 
board; (2) the method of appointment of the local superintendent; (3) the con- 
trol of the budget plan; (4) the determination of the deployment of personnel; 
and (5) the setting of boundaries for local districts. In the course of the dis- 
cussion, it should become clear that there can be no effective decentralization 
without a much larger measure of local control of the educational apparatus. 



1. S«l«ction of tho Local Board 

In New York City members of the 31 local school boards are appointed by 
the Board of Education on the basis of recommendations made by district 
.selection panels. Recommendations for appointment are also unofficially 
made by city-wide organizations. 

The lOcal boards do not participate in the determination of school policy. 
Generally, they act as community buffers, holding hearings and discussing 
narrow l^al issues. T hey have no authority to resolve local problems. Local 
boards view themselves as preservers of IcKal interests, particularly with re- 
gaid to integration policy. Officially, the boards rarely act as a body; members 
are more prone to voice personal views on issues. Certainly they do not have 
the information or facilitie.s, much less the autl.'ority, to follow through on mat- 
ters of general educational policy. 

The Board of Education has been reluctant to delegate powers to local 
Ixiards for fear that they would encroach upon its authority. District super- 
intendents are also hesitant to enhance the position of the local boards, because 
they might interfere with local school administration. Nevertheless, “reor- 

Continued on page 27. 






Conclusions 



It is very dear tliat reducing' tin* range ol ability in tliese classes was not asso- 
ciated with lii( reas(‘d achievenu'iit in rt'ading. 'Ihe h'sson lor the school ad- 
ministrator is equally clear— homogeneous grouping is not a panacea for 
educational ills. Thesdiool administrator who looks to homogenous grouping 
as a nuMiis of improving pupil achic'vement will find the process of little value 
unless delinite programs, specifically designed for the several abiiitv levels 
into whi( h they group their classes, are developed. (Irouping by itself, without 
curridilai' modiiication as a concomitant, will not give rise to the d(*sired out- 
come of improved pupil performance. 



* Miriam Goldberg and others. The Effects of Ability Grouping. 
Xew York: 'Teachers College Press, l%(i. 



Dr. Joseph fustman is acting director of the Bureau of Research for the Board of Educa- 
tion of the City of New York. 



“Quality Education": A Definition 

by Irwin Goldberg 

'I he phrase “(juality education" is simply the current version of the cant ter- 
minology with which we have traditionally masked the functions of our educa- 
tional sy.'itc'in. As such it may he fitting to continue its u.se as an ideological 
.slogan but it shoidd be di.scarded in our analytic endeavors. 

Building on the cu.stomary definitions, we can say that the functions of pri- 
mary and sc'condary education are at lea.st four-fold: (1) preparation for the 
adidt role of citizen; (2) training to fill an appropriate adult occupational role; 
(.'!) development of a personality, especially inter-personal .skills, adequate 
to insure the minimal level of wc'll-being necessary for performance of any 
adidt role; and, relatively recent in acceptance, (4) removal from the labor 
markc't and from inactive (unemployed) status of a considerable and ever- 
increasing proportion of the popidation. 

In the.sc* terms, “cjuality education" can be defined as the maximization of a 
.school systems’ performance of the.se four functions. 

Obviously, none of tlu'.se functions can be pc'rformed adequately without 
suitable* interaction with community structures. 'I'lius, for example, no voca- 
tional training program will be .successfid in an economy that deliberately or 
inadvertently cr(*ates labor surpluses in the* work areas of the individuals being 
trainc'cl. Rc'cogniz.ing this, let me restrict my discussion of “quality education" 
to the* schools alone, keeping in mind that I am speaking of schools as they are 
and will be, not as wc‘ might like to see them. 

Of the four functions of c'clucation, citizenship training has incomparably 
the* highest priority from the standpoint of .society. Nothing is of greater im- 
portance* to dominant el(*ments in the state, and to the middle cla.ss as well, 
than indoctrination of all .segments of the population with the values, belief 
sy.stems, cognitive* and perceptual structures, and personalities, that will 
induce* th(*m to .siqiport the existing distribution of power regardless of the 
frustrations imposed on them by the political, social and economic systems. 
No school sy.stem which fails in this task will earn the .support of the commun- 
ity or general society; this, therefore, must be the first aim of any program 
for “cjuality education" that is not to be fecklessly utopian. (For do we not .seek 
utopian programs that arc* also socially possible?) 

From the individuar.s viewpoint, the second function, vocational training 
in the broadest sen.se. is probably the most important. Here, however, we must 
face up to the* fact that an attempt to prepare all young people to achieve the 
highe.st occupational roles available in the society will increa.se considerably 



the drop-out rat(*s for many groups in the population. Thi.s i 
positions (as, for c*xamplc*, lawyer, physician, and teac’her) 
application to academic achic*vc*mc*nt in verbal expression 
skills as well as in abstract reasoning. And the.se are the vc»r 
young sid)group mc*mlH*rs .seem lea.st inclined and least pi 
Furth(*rmor(*, since the skills reejuire*!! for lofty occupationa 
generalized tunlike* apprenticeship in carp(*ntry or plumb 
directly rc*lated to the jobs for which personal motivation am 
ment predispo.sc* the children of the poor. Nor can we ignon 
though thc*.sc* children may .succeed in complc*ting the big 
which this gc*«i(*ralizc*d training is preparation, they may' stl 
the appropriate occupational role on ethnic or racial grou; 

On the other hand, the rapid changes we can anticipate ir 
structure mean that any specific training tlH*v get for the f 
occupational roles may disqualify them for ti:/ ’ bs that v 
peak of their mature capacities. In other words, i ; tion 
learning skills does prepare the individual t ' undeii e' 
ta.sks as these may present themselves in his work g 
less, on the whole, it seems probable that a differentiated .syj 
in which some part of the population is prepared for collegi 
is jir<*pared for the skilled crafts, would be most acceptable I 
the community. Yet, it is quite unlikely that such a progran 
able to the leadership of many lA the civil rights groups, 
any such Platonic ordering of men of different “metals”— i 
perceptably one order might shade into the other — woulc 
tarian ethos .so central to the civil rights movement. And in 
ing to be increasingly difficidt to put across any program, wh 
that runs counter to this egalitarianism. 

If this hypothesis is .sound, then “quality education" will 
prepares everyoiu* for college — this despite the con.sequeno 
ing conflict between the intere.sts of the individual in bein; 
b(*st job po.ssible and that of society in having every job 

Ihe third function of education, personality developme 
essential as the pressures arising from the stress of training 
are intensified. However, given the priorities set for the alio 
in the always limited .school budget, it will be looked on as i 
this only means shifting the economic co.st of |)er.sonality c 
in.stitutions that mu.st handle them as adults. At the same til 
is the prospect of automation as a factor displacing many n 
productive labor while putting others on reduced time w 
in income for (*ither categoiy. To the extent that this situatj 
for “life-appreciation and self-enhancement” will becomi 
major adult role and recognizeil as such. 

The fourth function of education, providing an alternatr 
migi'.t be viewed as incarceration of unwanted and unneedi 
promises to be of incTeasing importance as we enter the pel 
and affluence*. 'Fhough military service may partially solvt| 
solution affects only the older teen-agers. 'Flius we are {K>sec 
more attractive prisons for a large group of youngsters. < 
that “quality education" in this respect might ultimately fa 
that recognize that the solution lies in greater student auton 
range of student activities such as auto driving. These migM 
sition of intellectual skills and knowledge save that some ffl 
gation is inevitable, some “meritocracy” in which such sll 
future leaders of society. (This can be quite democratic in fa 
utilizing criteria of capacity rather than the wealth, race, clal 
tion of the stuilent.) 'Fhis structure insures that .school .systenJ 
sant prisons and preparation for the highe.st occupational! 
we imply that the prisoners woulil not be getting a Hrst-ratel 
meant is that some sacrifices can be made in their educatioi! 
damage that would otherwise be incurred if we did not have! 
training. I 



Irwin Goldberg is a Research Sociologist at the Center and an 
at Brooklyn College. 



Mr that reducing; tlu* raiif;e oJ ability in these* classes was not asso- 
increased achievement in reading. The lesson lor the school ad- 
is equally clear— homogeneous sroupiii}; is not a panacea for 
ills. 1 he school administrator w’ho looks to homogenous f^roupiii}; 
if improving pupil adiievement w ill find the process of little value 
iite programs, specifically designed for the several ability levels 
hey group their classes, are developed, (irouping by itself, without 
lodification as a concomitant, will not give ri.se to the de.sired out* 
jroved pupil perfonnance. 
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quality education” is simply the current version of the cant ter- 
Ih which we have traditionally masked the functions of our educa- 
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should be di.scarded in our analytic endeavors. 

>n the customary definitions, we can say that the functions of pr‘ 
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the drop-out rates for many groups in the population. This is true because such 
positions (as, for example, lawyer, physician, and teacher) require intensive 
application to academic achievement in verbal expression and mathematical 
skills as well as in abstract reasoning. And these are the very forms that many 
young subgroup members seem least inclined and least prepared to master, 
hurthermore, since the skills required for lofty occupational status are highly 
generalized (unlike apprentice.ship in carpentry or plumbing), they are not 
directly related to the jobs for which personal motivation and cultural environ- 
ment piedispose the children of the poor. Nor can we ignore the fact that even 
though these children may succeed m completing the higher education for 
which this generalized training is preparation, they may still be barred from 
the appropriate occupational role on ethnic or racial grounds. 

On the other hand, the rapid changes we can anticipate in the occupational 
structure mean that any specific training they get for the presently available 
occupational roles may disqualify them for the jobs that will be open at the 
peak of their mature capacities. In other words, cultivation of the generalized 
learning skills does prepare the individual to undertake ever more complex 
tasks as these may present themselves in his v orking life. Neverthe- 
less, on the whole, it seems probable that a differentiated system of education, 
m which some part of the population is prepared for college and another part 
IS prepared for the skilled crafts, would be most acceptable to individuals and 
the community. Yet. it is quite unlikely that such a program would be accept- 
able to the leadership of many of the civil rights groups. This is so because 
any such Platonic ordering of men of different “metals”-no matter how im- 
perceptably one order might shade into the other -would violate the egali- 
tarian ethos so central to the civil rights movement. And in the future it is go- 
ing to be increasingly difficult to put across any program, whatever its cogency, 
that runs counter to this egalitarianism. 

If this hypothesis is sound, then “quality education” will become that which 
prepares everyone for college -this despite the consequence of thereby creat 
mg conflict between the interests of the individual in being prepared for the 
best job pos.s,ble and that of society in having every job adequately filled. 

I he third lunction of education, personality development, becomes more 
essential as the pressures arising from the stress of training for complex roles 
are intensified. However, given the priorities set for the allocation of resources 
m the always limited school budget, it will be looked on as a luxury, although 
diis only means shifting the economic cost of personality casualities to other 
institutions that must handle them as adults. At the same time, however, there 
IS the prospect of automation as a factor displacing many more workers from 
productive labor while putting ethers on reduced time with no diminution 
111 income for eidier category. To the extent that this situation arises, training 
for hfe-appreciation and self-enhancement” will become training for the 
major adult role and recognized as such. 

The fourth function of education, providing an alternative to employment, 
might be viewed as incarceration of unwanted and unneeded labor. This also 
promises to be* of increasing importance as we enter the period of automation 
and affluence. Though military service may partially solve the problem, this 
solution affects only the older teen-agers. Thus we are po.sed the task of making 
more attractive prisons for a large group of youngsters. One might suggest 
that quality education” in this respect might ultimately be defined in terms 
that recognize that the solution lies in greater student autonomy and a broader 
range of student activities such as auto driving. The.se might hinder the acqui- 
sition of intellectual skills and knowledge save that .some form of elitist .segre- 
ption IS inevitable, some “meritocracy” in which such skills are taught the 
future leaders of society. (This can be quite democratic in form and substance, 
utilizing criteria of capacity rather than the wealth, race, class or ethnic deriva- 
tion of the student.) This structure insures that .school systems can be both plea- 
sant prisons and preparation for the highest occupational jKisitions. Nor do 
we imply that the prisoners would not be getting a first-rate education; what is 
meant is that some sacrifices can be made in their education without the .social 

damage that woukl otherwise be incurred if we did not have some form of elite- 
training. 
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ganization plans’ lo strengthen the lole of the district sii|)erintendcnt and 
the role ol the local boartl are presented annually. I’lie superintendent has 
admitted, however, that without budget and personnel powers not much can 
be accomplished. 

(.entral selection of local .school board members, in itself, has lK>en fairly 
effective ' a.s.suring compliance to central policies. I hus, while it is not ini- 
po.ssible to achieve .some deceniraKzation ^ h central .selection of local lioard 
members, local selection of the board would a.s.sure local loyalty. 

I he re is another rea.son for local .selection of the board under anv’ decc*n- 
tralization plan. If there is genuine interest in encouraging community in- 
volvement, a locally .selected Iward can achieve that end. The .selection proce.ss 
can .serve as a device to stimulate community participation. Ihe Rempson 
proposal, for example, sought to u.se local .school board elections as a means 
for arou.sing intere.st in the .schools, but under any circumstances the proce- 
dures contemplated should be .sensitive to this purpo.se. 

On the other hand, although it is true that the large majority of .school 
boards in the United States are elec ted, de.scriptions of .school board elec tions 
do not recommend them as exam;)les (jf ideal procedures. In cities with non- 
paitisan elections the political parties still play an active role. In other cities 
the trials of campaigning have di.scouraged .some of the better people from be- 
coming candidates. Often other local issues determine .school election results. 
The Rempson plan attempts to deal with .some of these complains by provid- 
ing for campaign financing and pre.service training for board candidates. 
But in a one party city such as New York City, with strong local party organiza- 
tions, those protections may not be sufficient to ward off the party stalwarts. 
Election.s with small turnouts accomplish little by way of involvement and 
ghetto districts typically produce low turnout. This is in part a natural out- 
growth of the residents’ lack of voting experience and in part a product of 
their alienation from the .sy.stem. Limited voting in local election.s and pri- 

marip indicates the kind of re.spon.se we might anticipate in .school board 
elections. 

Regardless of how the local board is selected, however, an effort .should be 
made to secure wide representation of the community. Studies of school board 
membership indicate that most board members are managerial or professional. 
But parents of school children shouid also .sit on the board and should elect 
or select more than a third of its members. Teachers rarely sit on school boards 
yet they too represent an important .segnaent of .school-communitv interests. If 
channels of communication are to be open and cooperation enrouraged, 
teachers on the school board can help to facilitate these goals Community 
organizations, particularly civic groups, should be represented on the board 
for similar reasons. Local elected officials, or representatives of that group 
might al.so be asked to serve ex officio. 

A pos.sibie plan for lx>ard membership might include five members elected 
in convention by the parents of the schools, or their delegates; two teachers 
selected by the teachers from the district; three members selected by a joint 
council of local organizations; and one member representing the duly elected 
local officials in the district. Each of these appointing or electing bodies could 
in turn become viable school action agencies concerned with .school policy, 
presenting alternative courses of action to the board and supportive of com- 
munity interests. 

The procedure for selection of the local board is only one determinant in 
the effectiveness of local control. A local board without budget and personnel 
powers has no policy to make. 

2. Appointimnt of the Local Superinteniient 

The selection of the chief school officer is crucial to the achievement of local 
control. The loyalty and responsibility of the local superintendent will be 
determined by the source of his appointment. Central selection maintains 
central control. 

In the present structure, the local district superintendents in New York City 
are the only means for decentralization of school administration. Yet at the 
moment they have almost no di.scretioi\ in the use of funds and limited dis- 
cretion in the assignment of special personnel. Their staffs are small and mainly 
clerical. They rely on headquarters’ directives for all policy decisions. Their 
time is .spent on minor issues, for they do not participate in the assignment 
of personnel, curriculum planning, or allocation of resources. In only rare 
instances (usually when they have viable personal contacts at headquarters) 
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can they influeuce the decisions made for their di.stricts. Many of them would 
prefer not to have any iiurease in their powers and often they do not take 
advantage of |M)W(:rs granted to them. 

Local control, to be at all meaningful, mu.st provide in some way for local 
participation in the .selection of the local superintendent. Procedures nsay 
vary from local selection from a list provitled by central headquarters, uiidei 
which some local control is exercised but the ultimate jx)wer of the central 
agency is maintained, to complete freedom of choice by the local community. 

The methcKl of selection of the local superintendeikt is of im|x>rtance be- 
cau.se the determination of the powers of the local su{)erinteudent must be 
made in the light of his loyalties. It he is Icxally selected, without restrictions, 
there can be greater reliance on him in the development of budget and school 
programs and the ap{K>intmcnt of staff. If he is chosen centrally, the local 
board may wish to be the mo.st important |K)licymaking agency. Accounta- 
bility is another factor to be weighed. A locally .selected su|>erintendent can 
be held more directly accountable for his actions. The .selection process also 
has added relevance in the development of community identity and in encour- 
aging community a< don. If the hxal community is responsible for the choice 
of a .superintencient it is more likely to bo actively concerned with how the 
schools are run. 



3. The School Budget 

There are .several possibilities in the arrangements for local budgeting under 
decentralization. The budget is the plan for school p.)licy. It embodies, or 
should embody, the philo.sophical underpinnings of tho.se who are responsible 
for {K)licy. It is also the means for providing public accountability for the ex- 
penditure of public funds. It the budget is prepared under the routine of a 
large bureaucracy without concern for performance or local needs it is none 
of the.se things. In 1%2 the New York City Board of Education reluctantly 
gave local boards the jx)wer to conduct budget hearings and make recommen- 
dations— neither of these powers produced any change in the central prep- 
aration of the budget. Centrally established standards and regularized pro- 
cedures were not adjusted to review local requests. 

Local control and effective decentralization demand a hxal budget plan and 
control of local spending. This can be achieved by a lump-sum appropriation 
to the local district allowing the local area to make budget policy within the 
limits of their appropriation. Without this kind of power effective local policy- 
making would be virtually impo.ssible. A compromise of limited allotment of 
local funds restricts local planning and policy to only those funds. Funds ex- 
pended for the major components of the educational program would still be 
controlled centrally. Without local budgeting there can be no evaluation of 
local programs, the testing of performance, or judgments regarding the ef- j 
fectiveness of the local superintendent and other school personnel. , i 

Provision for budget staff is an integral part of budget control. Unless the 
local community has its own staff it cannot partake in budget policymaking. 
Through its staff the local district can justify its demands for budget appro- 
priations, be they lump-sum amounts or allotments for special programs. 
Performance budgeting which can serve as the basis for program evaluation 
should be standard operating procedure in local school districts. 



4. Tho Daptoymont of Local Partonnal 



The appointment of staff, principals, and teachers is properly the function of 
the responsible chief school administrator. Lender a centralized system all 
aspects of the deployment of personnel are provided for at headquarters. This 
IS the case in New York City except for a small number of special school cate- 
gories designated for special assignment of personnel. 

Under the constraints of the union contract and the requirements of the 
Board of Examiners, decentralization in the deployment of personnel is vir- 
tually impossible. The only way local control can be achieved is to provide for 
supplemental local district contracts under minimum and maximum contrac- 
tural arrangements negotiated centrally. These local contracts should provide'* 
for merit increases, special pay rates for master teachers and the use of teackler 
aides, etc. The Board of Examiners must be abolished if local needs are to be 
served. State eligibility requirements would be used for minimum standards. 

When one thinks of control of school personnel it usually is in terms of hir- 
ing and removal of administrative staff and teachers, but there are other broad 
areas of school programming that are vitally affected by the control of per- 
sonnel. The development of programs for school aides has been seriously 












hamjpered by the constraints of centrally established standards. Variations 
in curriculum adjusted to local needs are also affected. Efforts to experiment 
with «ny number of projects involving preprofessionals and community 
people cannot get off the ground. The proper use of special personnel, guid- 
ance people, and subject area specialists probably can only be realistically 
/determined in local circumstances. Local control over personnel (within the 
/ broadest minimal central standards) could provide the single most important 
instrument for responding to community interest and encouraging meaning- 
ful experimentation and competition in local districts throughout the city. 

Decentralized personnel deployment should provide for greater flexibility 
in the use of personnel and more intimate evaluation of their performance. 
This can only be achieved under a local superintendent who has the power of 
appointment, transfer, and removal. Predetermined standards set by a central 
budget bureau do not permit that flexibility. Local control of budget and 
funds are the source of flexible policy in the use of personnel. 

If the local community is granted an excess amount of money to spend over 
and above the expenditures controlled from headquarters it will control only 
the deployment of personnel covered under that exti'a allotment of funds. 
Under a lump-sum appropriation to the local community more complete con- 
trol can be exercised. 

5. BoundariM of tho Local District 

It is difficult to determine the appropriate dimensions for a district that is to 
be at once large enough to be powerful and small enough to be “local,” and of 
a size that makes sense in the terms of the community. Some experts establish 
20,000 students as tlie maximum reasonable size of a local district. But even 
when size has been defined, working out viable district lines in a city as com- 
plex and changing as New York City poses another great problem. 

Four basic approaches’ to drawing boundaries for local districts can be con- 
sidered. Varying from very small -local units to large political divisions the 
plans are as follows: 

Educational parks as districts. An educational park requires a sizable area of 
land on which would be grouped facilities for all grades in the school system, 
many of which facilities would be shared. A park can afford to support exten- 
sive and expensive ser\'ices. If offers at least a partial solution to segregation 
problems. It provides a basis for the flexibility essential to the schools in adapt- 
ing to rapidly changing social needs. The educational park makes a natural 
area for a local school district. The flexibility inherent in an educational park 
would require that the persons responsible for administering it be given a good 
deal of discretion. Therefore, to have a successful park, much authority would 
.eed to be decentralized to that level. While certain services and responsibil- 
ities might remain centralized, organizationally, the city’s school system would 
have to be restructured into administrative and educational units consistent 
with an educational park system. Objections to the concept of educational 
parks center on the costs involved and the length of time it would take to estab- 
lish a sufficient number of parks to make them effective in achieving the de- 
sired objectives. 

Strengthening existing local school districts. Another possible approach involves 
using the boundaries to the existing 31 local school districts. Each of the dis- 
tricts might then become a separate school policymaking entity with its own 
organization. Some central services would be maintained to service the district. 
Objections have been raised regrading the inappropriateness of some of the 
current boundaries and in those areas adjustments could be made. There is 
no rational basis for those districts and there appears to be little reason to re- 
tain them except that they already exist. 

Decentralizing operations into fifteen city school districts. A third approach would 
be to establish fewer local school districts. A reorganization of the present 
city-wide school districts into 15 new districts might achieve a satisfactory 
geographic decentralization and still maintain districts of sufficient size to 
provide for economic local administration. Some feel that it would be easier 
to develop the powers of 15 separate districts and assure meaningful decen- 
tralization. 

Establishing five borough school districts. Five separate borough school districts 
might be established in place of the present single city-wide district. Each 
district might be governed by a separate borough board of education. Local 



districts or even educational parks with independent powef 
lished under each borough district. The boroughs provide I 
graphic boundaries and some larger community identific 
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These are some of the thorny problems of school deceatralia 
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weighed. 

Some may suggest that I have ignored the mechanisms for 
developing local participation, which is an essential con 
control. These devices should differ from community to 
should be experimental and innovative. Once local control 
ticipatory arrangements are the responsibility of the local c< 
school leadership. 

The demands of the ghetto population on the education ei 
opened a “Pandora’s box” regarding public participation i 
cision making. The school protest movements have raised fi 
tions about the way schools are run. These questions have 
middle-class communities as well; unfortunately too few of 
to the challenge. The powerlcssness of the- ghetto in the 
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and the responses fewer. But local participation and local i 
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districts or even educational parks with independent powers could be estab- 
lished under each borough district. The boroughs provide larger viable geo- 
graphic boundaries and some larger community identification. This plan 
would eliminate most of the central controls and services under the present 
system. 

The existing poverty-area districts or the housing and planning council 
districts might provide a rational basis for drawing boundaries for local dis- 
tricts within the boroughs. Experimentation with size of local districts might 
be deMrable to determine the most rational means for determining district 
lines. A combination of proposals for district lines might be tried in different 
areas of the city — some homogenous communities, others heterogenous. 

These are some of the thorny problems of school decentralization. This paper 
outlines tho.ie characteristics that contribute to the development of a Strong 
or weak decentralization plan. It is not intended to establish absolute pre- 
requisite's for each system but only to offer models and guidelines for evaluat- 
ing proposals. If decentralization is to be achieved these factors must be 
weighed. 

Some may suggest that I have ignored the mechanisms for encouraging and 
developing local participation, which is an essential component of local 
control. These devices should differ from community to community, they 
should be experimental and innovative. Once local control is achieved, par- 
ticipatory arrangements are the responsibility of the local community and its 
school leadership. 

The demands of the ghetto population on the education establishment have 
opened a “Pandora’s bcjx” regarding public participation in democratic de- 
cision making. The school protest movements have raised fundamental ques- 
tions about the way schools are run. These questions have meaning for the 
middle-class communities as well; unfortunately too few of them have risen 
to the challenge. The powerlessness of the ghetto in the determination of 
school policy is not distinctive to them, it is only that their needs are greater 
and the responses fewer. But local participation and local control are issues 
that are vital to the entire population and to the survival of the system. 
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